TRUMPET VOLUNTARY
be quite as terrifying, so that even while I was fascinated, I hoped
that at any moment I might wake up ... Or that he, the artist,
would wake up and find he was safe.
"French Fantasy" was not frightening, or I might not have
bought it: there is little point in bringing horror into one's own
home where one comes back for reassurance. I bought it during
the sequence of one of those amazing days which can only be
assembled into coherence by that adjective, and by our recognition
chat coincidence and contrast have come out into the opeh instead
of being there unseen as they certainly must be on more ordinary
days; though we are apt to disbelieve it with 9ur conscious minds,
as on heavy days we disbelieve the sun is there all the time really
and the sky vividly blue.
It began with an unexpected visit from a friend of mine who
came in on tiptoe (this is the moment to destroy die touching
illusion that exists in the minds of all friends and relations of authors,
that if you come in on tiptoe you are not coming in at all) to say
there was no need to disturb myself, she merely wished to leave a
message for her husband who would be arriving presently to pick
it up. The next five minutes of Christy Minstrel cross-talk brought
us to a point where she recalled that after all she would be seeing
him later on and could tell him herself, so when he came would
I just tell him that she had something to tell him and would tell
ham herself so that I shouldn't be disturbed. And she withdrew,
sdll on tiptoe and, as we novelists say when we are not bothering
to rhink of fresh phrases, covered with confusion. After that, I
decided I was too full of sweetness and light to work that morning,
and went instead to a private view at the Leicester Galleries. It was
clearly understood between me and my thrifty conscience that I
had no intention of buying a picture; I never have; I cannot
afford to buy pictures* Yet that lust is growing stronger with
the years. I can resist buying jewellery (I should hope so!) and
furs and antiques, and (with more difficulty) lovely old walnut
furniture, and (with even more difficulty) silky Persian rugs. And
since I lost my home and property in the Autumn raids of 1940,1
can also resist buying books and walking-sticks, which is a bit
odd from the psychological point of view, unless it is not odd at
all but can be almost too simply explained: that when you have
had a library of about 2000 books, most of them irreplaceable,
you have had books and that's that. And when you have been left
with, absolutely no possessions except about fifty-seven walking-
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